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HE CHRISTIAN CHURCH has 
A been using the basilica, which is at 
best an adaptation. It is time for Christi- 
anity to create a church of its own — 
based on its usage and the best techno- 
rd of the times. . . . New ideas, new 
forms, new people are always foreign to 
s until we develop the imagination and 
derstanding to see them in their 
roper relationships, their true perspec- 
tive. I am sure they are not without 
purpose — they are being executed by 
sincere men. Some good is almost sure 
to grow from them.” History tells us that 
Abbot Suger, of Saint Denis, offered this 
reply to a monk who objected to some of 
the work being done in the abbey 
church. It is still a valid reply today to 
anyone who finds himself disturbed by a 
new building that cannot yet fit into the 
category of a style. And even on the basis 
of tradition it is possible to defend valid 
interpretations of present-day architec- 
ture. After all, it is obvious from changes 
in religious architecture throughout the 
ages that some of our present traditions 
were in themselves innovations at one 
time or another. These innovations were 
seldom mere expressions of the personal 
predilections of their designers, but were 
more probably accurate responses to 
changing needs, both spiritual and phys- 
ical. 

It may seem paradoxical, but cannot 
it be claimed that the supposed revolu- 
tionary (or would it be less shocking to 
say the supposed innovator?) is apt to 
respect tradition — but a living and dy- 
namic tradition, not a rigid’ or static 
conception. Rather does strict adherence 
to the tenets of an art give the right to 
break beyond intonewformsofexpression 
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Editorial 


when the circle of rigidity becomes a 
prison. But there is no freedom without 
the ability first to conform to traditional 
patterns. 

When all the pros and cons are 
weighed in the light of charity and clar- 
ity and reason, do we not find that what 
may be called disciplined elasticity is 
the true norm by which the Church, qua 
Church, directs the creative efforts of its 
artists? We are really given a wide lati- 
tude and liberty in elaborating our ideas 
in the field of religious art and architec- 
ture, within that discipline which no 
true artist will resist. But it must be a 
discipline akin to that of a sidewalk in a 
city street or a river between its banks, 
for without the one normal traffic be- 
comes chaos and without the other the 
river becomes an inundation. What is 
surely neither wanted nor needed is that 
pseudo-discipline which becomes an in- 
tolerable censorship because so often 
wielded by ignorance and ingrained 
prejudice. 

Of course, the evolution of our archi- 
tecture today, within the context of this 
new technology and the usual financial 
limitations, makes it imperative that the 
Church entrust the designing and deco- 
ration of churches to the most capable, 
talented, and liturgically-minded prac- 
titioners. The complacent disciple of the 
status quo has too long been in the saddle. 
The lifeless repetition of shop-worn 
clichés may continue to win the plaudits 
of many, but such hackwork in reality 
misleads those who stand ready to con- 
sider a breath of fresh air. A constant 
diet of the lowest common denominator 
is hardly a sign of respect for the average 
person. 


NUMBER ONE 


IT Is fortunate that this issue contains 
an illuminating text by Cardinal Ler- 
caro, Archbishop of Bologna. In this 
talk, delivered at the seminar of artists 
and architects during the twentieth 
liturgical conference held at the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame last August, His 
Eminence remarked that “.. . . no prej- 
udice may remain today against a mod- 
ern view of sacred architecture...” 
but he also warned that “. . . . sincer- 
ity in design and building, though basic 
elements of a religious construction, are 
not enough to give the seal of sacred- 
ness. . . .” It is in this connection that 
we must heed the primacy of the liturgy. 
The proper and deep understanding of 
the liturgy should naturally and nor- 
mally result in a flowering of all the arts. 
This flowering is not dependent on any 
style, whether it be a style of past ages 
or the clichés of the present. Rather does 
it depend on talent, even genius, and 
also on the liturgically-minded artist or 
architect. Today, more than ever, the 
Church needs the services of its greatest 
artists. When the books on architecture 
are taken away from a designer we soon 
realize whether his solutions proceed 
from intelligence or from the “cemeteries 
of past glories.” Neither the authorities 
nor the artists and architects can evade 
their responsibility in these matters. 

It is this abiding sense of responsibil- 
ity that makes the planning of churches 
such a challenge to client, architect, and 
artist — a challenge which, in our day, 
can be such a rewarding task. But the 
reward comes only when the require- 
ments of the client are within reason and 
when the artist is allowed to solve his 
problem within the discipline of his talent. 
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Building the House of God’ | 


His EMINENCE, JAMES CARDINAL LERCAROT 


HE INVITATION sent by the 

chairman of this study group to 
preside over the conferring of awards 
on the projects presented here ff is a 
high honor, and gives me the privilege 
of this charming meeting with you, and 
through you with today’s sacred archi- 
tecture in the United States. 

You surely realize why a bishop is so 
deeply interested in the problems of all 
kinds of sacred art, and especially those 
of architecture. It is not only a question 
of good taste and beauty. But even if it 
were there would be sufficient reason for 
the interest of a bishop who, embodying 
the full priesthood of Christ, is placed in 
his Church by the Holy Spirit for the 
glory of God and the salvation of souls. 
Consequently he cannot help but “‘love 
the beauty of the house of God,” since 
it is a means of giving praise less un- 
worthy of divine majesty, and of making 
the house where the children of God 
meet to sing His praise more inviting. 

Indeed, painting, sculpture, and all 
the figurative arts are essentially con- 
cerned with the worship of God, since 
they increase devotion and sometimes 
even touch the truths of doctrine and of 
faith. This is the reason for the watchful 
attention of the Church, which was 
compelled to defend sacred images in 
the struggle against the Iconoclasts, 
even to shedding of the blood of her 
martyrs. 

The Church always venerates sacred 
images, but she also keeps watch lest 
their function as means to an end be 
frustrated, failing to convey the truths of 
doctrine to the faithful, or failing to 
make the right connection between 
invisible reality and its outward ex- 
pression. 

The pastor of souls faces the problem 
of architecture with keen interest today. 
He realizes how urgent and important it 
is to lead people more and more to 
participate in the sacred mysteries, to 
understand the rite and to have a share 
in the development of the liturgical 
action, insofar as the faithful are al- 
lowed to do so. And the providential 
rulings in many Pontifical documents, 
which stretch from the Motu Proprio by 
Pius X (November 12, 1903) to the 


Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites (September 3, 1958, Feast of Saint 
Pius X) have found a wonderful re- 
sponse in our Catholic people. 

All this, which until some years ago 
might not have aroused any interest at 
all, is today a real need for the Catholic 
soul, a soul thinking according to the 
directives given by the Church through 
papal pronouncements or diocesan 
rulings. 

But it is evident that the more func- 
tional the architectural structure of the 
Church, the easier, the more real and 
effective, will be the understanding and 
the participation of the congregation. 
Functional architecture, from the point 
of the view of the liturgy, tries to make 
possible the actual meeting of the con- 
gregation with the priest, not only 
through interior spiritual assent but 
also by means of active physical at- 
tendance of the community in the 
development of the liturgical action. 
Modern technical resources make this 
easier, by providing a complete and 
satisfactory solution to several problems 
which in previous times presented diffi- 
culties that could not be overcome. Such 
problems are, for instance, situating the 
altar so that it may be seen by the whole 
congregation, placing the ambo suitably 
for its purpose, providing adequate 
illumination, and suitable acoustics. 
Even though all this is not sufficient, by 
itself, to create an interior liturgical 
spirit, all the same it offers a great 
opportunity to the artist who really 
understands his subject — the church — 
and is gifted with personal creative 
resources. 


* Address delivered by Cardinal Lercaro at the 
Seminar of artists and architects during the 
twentieth Liturgical Conference held at the 
University of Notre Dame, August 23-26, 1959. 
(This seminar was study group #1, devoted 
to the Church structure and participation in the 
Mass. ) 

} Archbishop of Bologna. 

tft The chairman of this study group was the 
Reverend Patrick O’Donnell, Glenmary Home 
Missions, Glenmary, Ohio. The three winning 
designs in the competition, sponsored by the 
Spaeth Foundation, are illustrated in this issue 
on pages 12-13-14. 


THE ARCHITECT, therefore, who: 
plans to give a church to a community, , 
in a city or in a country village, im? 
feel that he becomes the interpreter of 
the religious soul of that particular 
community —a catholic soul, with itss 
characteristic features formed by tradi-- 
tion, by social environment, by geo-- 
graphical setting, by peculiar local] 
circumstances. 

The architect who knows that the 
church is the house of God in the midst 
of the houses of men searches through 
serious studies — enlightened by love 
and, if necessary, based on sociological 
inquiry—to find the inner face of the 
location. He studies the general building ¥ 
plan of which the church is going to be 
one element, possibly a prime element. 

It will be the chief concern of the 
architect to give to the church thatt 
character which will distinguish it from 
the usual dwellings, offices, shops, and | 
any other kind of public building, and| 
show it clearly as the holy house of God, , 
without however being in jarring con-- 
test to its surroundings. All men may’ 
then have respect for it: ‘“‘terribilis estt 
locus iste; vere Domus Dei est.’? At the: 
same time, however, men must feel it to) 
be their home, the house of God in the: 
midst of the houses of His children, , 
“quam dilecta tabernacula tua, Domine.” — 

Looking at the church which he is to: 
create, the architect must understand | 
well the element of sacredness: ‘‘domum | 
Dei decet sanctitudo.” This sacredness is | 
primarily sincerity, expressed in the: 
clear and thorough line of the design — 
and in the adherence to it of all struc 
tural and decorative elements. Any 
tinseling, any over-structure, any de- 
ceitful or artificial effects achieved by 
means of extrinsic elements, betray a 
lack of sincerity. So also does the attempt - 
to lay a veneer of modernity over old 
schemes, and even more so the pretence 
of conjuring up ancient styles using new — 
techniques, as, for instance, attempting | 
to build a romanesque or gothic struc-_ 
ture with reinforced concrete. 

But sincerity in design and building. 
though basic elements of a religious’ 
construction, are not enough to give the. 
seal of sacredness; just as it is certainl 
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cessary for a man to be honest and 
rue, but this does not make him a saint. 

Holiness comes to man by his intimate 
eeting with God in faith and grace; 
nd this encounter with God is necessary 
also to translate into the church to be 
built the mark of sacredness. It is evi- 
dent that the necessary communion 
with God is to be found first in the soul 
of the architect who, being a faithful 
riend of God by grace, intends to give 
Him a house, with the humble and 
aweful love of a son working for his 
father; as we read of Abraham playing 
host to the Lord in his tent, in the oak 
wood of Mambre. 

_ The artist who feels the high responsi- 
bility of his task and his own unworthi- 
ness, prays; and his prayer is humble 
and confident; it is like a struggle to 
bring down a ray from heaven, which 
may give light to the new construction 
and reveal the presence of God, as did 
the white cloud that descended upon the 
Temple of Solomon on its dedication. 

_ It might be objected that in the past 
great architects were not always saints; 
and my answer is that in the golden age 
of sacred architecture, even if the archi- 
tect did not wear the halo of a saint, 
there was such a climate of deep faith 
and spiritual awe in the souls of all 
people that, whatever might have been 
the personal qualities of the artist, the 
light and atmosphere of that world were 
reflected in his work. 

- But the architect who is a believer 
loves and prays and meditates on the 
sacred liturgy. And as soon as he gets 
his spark of inspiration, he finds, even 
in the most austere simplicity, the right 
combination of lines to render the great- 
est things in a language that is mystery 
and light at the same time. 
_ Ihave seen in a modern church escha- 
tological doctrine (waiting for the glori- 
ous return of Christ) translated into a 
few scant elements, austere, almost 
harsh. Only a simple word of initiation 
was needed to bring forth the sacred- 
ness of what, at first sight, seemed to be 
only structural disorientation. 

Called to be sincere and sacred, the 
structure is ideally to offer itself to the 
service of the sacred liturgy, keeping in 
mind the active participation of the 
faithful, because the church is the house 
of God and also the house of His 
children. 

The criterion for the distribution of 
the interior space is related, above all, 
to the needs of the sacred rites and to the 
authorized manner of participation of 
the congregation: the more the develop- 


ment of the lines (chiefly in the general 
plan) matches the spirit of the liturgy 
and allows it to be lived in its beauty 
and perfection, the more will the church 
be an instrument of the glory of God 
and the salvation of souls. 

Without going into too much detail, 
I want to say that I cannot conceive a 
modern church without a pronao (nar- 
thex) marking the separation of sacred 
from wordly things and bringing the 
children into communion with God in 
His house. I rather favor the idea of a 
quadriportico (a forecourt) that makes 
possible a solemn, processional entrance; 
or at least, I would request the mini- 
mum possibility of a procession through 
the church. 

Likewise, in order to be faithful to the 
spirit of the liturgy, I cannot accept the 
idea of a baptistry or a confessional near 
the altar rather than at the entrance of 
the church; neither could I imagine 
them too small — especially the bap- 
tistry; there must be room for the 
community to share in the happy event 
of a new child of God coming to increase 
the family. 

Moreover, I cannot bear to look at 
an altar choked by bulky, decorative 
cornices, looking like a shelf attached 
to a monumental construction. I do not 
like an altar too far from the congrega- 
tion, for it makes too difficult and too 
cold the contact between the priest and 
the faithful. For the same reason I do 
not like a communion rail which is not 
easily accessible to an orderly procession 
of the congregation towards the table of 
the Father. 


YOu HAVE understood, by what I 
have just told you, that no prejudice 
may remain today against a modern 
view of sacred architecture. While in 
my opinion, the question whether a 
church should be built according to old 
tradition or according to a more modern 
style should not even be asked, we must 
admit that, unfortunately, in countries 
of ancient civilization and in mission 
areas it is accepted as a fixed rule that 
only traditional patterns, sometimes 
coinciding with a fossilized style, are 
considered the only genuine expression 
of a sacred catholic building. So, absurd 
examples of this insincerity, which we 
condemned earlier, have become more 
and more frequent and, in mission areas, 
the local art has been ostracised, whereas 
it might have made a rich contribution, 
just as Greek and Roman art made in 
the early days of paleo-Christian ba- 
silicas. 
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Thus they choked, without profit — 
indeed with great damage — the legiti- 
mate aspirations of people to express 
their faith in forms congenial to their 
own taste and tradition. And this con- 
trary to the practice of all former ages; 
in the past, the history of sacred archi- 
tecture, from Constantine to the early 
fourteenth century, is, we may say, the 
history of architecture itself, showing 
several styles in turn since all were al- 
lowed to express the sacredness of the 
house of God in their own way. 

If a tradition is to be found in sacred 
architecture, this tradition really con- 
sists in the acceptance of every expres- 
sion of artistic taste to be used for God’s 
glory, providing holiness and liturgical 
functionalism be observed. We may 
apply even here what Saint Paul stated 
for all walks of life: ‘‘All is yours, but 
you belong to Christ and Christ belongs 
to God.” 

But you well understand that if the 
artist is permitted, and even encour- 
aged, by the necessity of being sincere 
in his work, to express himself in the 
artistic style of his own time, no excuse 
of modernity can ever justify what is 
ugly or what pretends to be modern 
only because it is artificially new or 
eccentric. 

The church, in a word, must be sa- 
cred, functional, and beautiful. 


Dear architects: 

I have wished to tell you all this only 
to show you how glad I am to see you 
and to preside at the awarding of the 
prizes for these fine plans. 

I consider your work a real apostolate 
and, in so thinking, I am not far from 
the mind of the Church, as the Holy 
Father Pius XII declared in his encycli- 
cal letter ‘“‘Musicae Sacrae disciplina,” 
when he said that the work of singers, 
players, and musical composers was in 
itself an apostolate. 

No different from music, architecture 
places your work as learned men and 
master builders, and the skills you were 
given by the Creator himself, at the 
service of God and of the sanctification 
of His children. 

The award and recognition you re- 
ceive today from the hierarchy is only a 
token of the greater award God keeps 
for you and of the praises He awards to 
his faithful servants who have used their 
talents: “ENTER INTO THE GLORY OF 
OUR LORD.” 

To all of you my best wishes 
and my blessing. 
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Deadlock in Sculpture | | 


HEN we think of a school of sculp- 

ture, whether religious or regional, 
we think at once of a particular style. 
This is inevitable — and up to a point 
right — because it is the stylistic fea- 
tures which stand out. But the style is 
only the effect; it is not the cause. If we 
are to judge a school of sculpture in its 
essential terms we must look not so 
much at its mannerisms as at its matter. 
The matter of any sculptural expression, 
whether in the case of a single exhibit or 
of an accepted tradition, must be some- 
thing more important than a manipula- 
tive trick. The essential matter of 
sculpture lies in inspiration and direc- 
tion. Style is a sign, and a very good one, 
but it is not the whole story. 

The question turns, then, on the de- 
termined aim — on what Maritain calls 
‘destination.’ It is the thought that 
shapes the style, not the style that 
shapes the thought. So it is that a school 
of sculpture emerges from an identity of 
belief rather than from a conformity to 
pattern. The pattern may or not repre- 
sent the thought of those who work to a 
pattern; thoughts held in common can- 
not help expressing themselves accord- 
ing to a pattern. If you had a hundred 
sculptors conceiving the idea of carving 
figures designed to show off fashions, 
and if these sculptors set themselves to 
study the principles of dress and ma- 
terials and advertisement, you would 
have a school of sculpture; a style would 
inevitably result. It might not be a very 
strong style, and it would certainly 
betray its commercial origin, but at 
least it would be true as far as it went. 

But in the sculptural world as it is 
you could not find a hundred sculptors 
who are united on anything. Where 
there is no consistency of thought there 
can be no lasting consistency of style. A 
certain similarity can be achieved with- 
out an identity of mind among those 
whose tastes agree, but unless the work- 
ers are united on the dominant idea the 
common factors will be purely super- 
ficial. Schools of sculpture rest not upon 
common factors but on an outlook 
corporately held. Traditions in sculp- 
ture have come to an end not because 
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new traditions have come in to take 
their place but because those who 
worked in the old tradition either no 
longer agreed with or no longer felt 
strongly about the principles which 
moved them. 

This is particularly to be seen in the 
case of religious sculpture. The quality 
of any one tradition is here determined 
by the religious spirit of the age in 
which it flourishes. A believing and 
practicing faith will produce a believing 
and practicing class of craftsmen, who 
will in turn produce work which both 
suggests faith and inspires a response to 
faith. It is obvious that sculptors who 
live their religion are more likely to 
produce truly religious sculpture than 
those who have been commissioned to 
illustrate religious themes which have 
no spiritual meaning for them. If a 
preacher is expected to have some sort 
of inside knowledge of what he preaches, 
a sculptor is expected to have something 
more than a surface knowledge of what 
he carves. 

If even the purely secular sculptor’s 
job is to interpret and explain, how 
much more is this the job of the ex- 
plicitly religious sculptor? And how 
can a sculptor explain sacred things 
which he knows to be sacred only be- 
cause the book tells him so? Significant 
in this connection is the small boy’s 
account of how he went about his draw- 
ing: “I think and I think; then I draw 
a line around my think and the picture 
is finished.” The process as applied to 
the work of religious sculpture becomes: 
“I pray and I pray; then I hack at what 
I pray.”’ The result should be a work of 
religious sculpture. It is our contention 
here that while religious sculptors of 
today may perhaps do their share of 
thinking, they are lamentably short on 
prayer. 

If Christian sculptors thought. less 


*Dom Hubert van Zeller was born in Suez, 
Egypt. He is a monk at Downside Abbey, Eng- 
land. The author of more than fifteen books, 
among them Approach to Penance and Approach to 
Prayer. Jean Charlot’s review of Dom Hubert’s 
recent book, Approach to Christian Sculpture, ap- 
pears in this issue. 
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about how to be original and moreg 
about how to please God, they would! 
find themselves working in a tradition.| 
This does not mean that they would 
find themselves going back to this or 
that school of an older tradition of 
carving; it means that, by fitting in to 
an older tradition of thinking, they; 
would fulfill their function as creative 
Christian artists. Christian artists do 
not have to model themselves upon the 
masters of an earlier Christian age; all 
they have to do is to model themselves 
according to the Christian ideal of every 
age. Only so can they hope to be pro- 
gressive. Only so can they hope to reveal 
truth and beauty to others, and to re- 
discover a lost sense of vocation in} 
themselves. 


IT IS an unfortunate commenta y’ 
upon both our Christian spirit and our? 
Christian sculpture that we of the West, , 
unlike the religious races of the East, , 
are producing no living, indigenous, , 
representative schools of carving. This; 
is precisely the deadlock: so long as; 
Western civilization is uncertain in its; 
beliefs it must go on being ambiguous } 
in its sculpture. Unless our souls submit : 
to the discipline of truth and law, we: 
must necessarily be eclectic and self- - 
advertising in our work. We of our: 
period are neither humble enough to 
belong to a school nor definite enough 
to produce one. a | 

So it is that in the world of contem- 
porary sculpture each man is for him- 
self; and if he wants to copy someone 
else’s work he is free to do so. Where 
sculptural conventions are lifted fro 
other countries, creeds, centuries, an 
civilizations, you cannot expect to sec 
the development of a consistent tradi 
tion. It would be difficult to define 
sculpture which is characteristic o 
America or England today. America — 
borrows from France, Germany, Italy, 
and Belgium. England borrows from th 
later Middle Ages and Eric Gill. 

In order to carve coherently a scul 
tor must know what he wants, why h 
wants it, and where he wants his in. 
spiration to take him. It is because few 
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inglish sculptors possess this knowledge 
hat contemporary English sculpture is 
inconvincing. There are exceptions. 
Mr Henry Moore knows exactly what 
1¢ is about, and his work in stone is 
iccordingly true, consistent, unmistaka- 
ale. The same may be said of the late 
lacob Epstein in relation to his work in 
yronze — though not always in relation 
o his work in stone. But while both 
hese artists have their imitators, neither 
“an be said to have formed a school. 
Lesser men have produced something of 
he same finish, but because they have 
mistaken finish for form they have done 
ao more than popularize. There is, as 
we have seen, all the difference between 
furthering a fashion and establishing a 
tradition. Traditions rest upon ideas, 
not upon finishes. 

~ It might be expected that Catholic 
sculptors should know more exactly 
han others outside the Church what 
hey want, why they want it, and where 
o direct their inspiration. But even 
rere there exists a certain confusion. 
‘he nearest thing to a typical Catholic 
ontemporary sculpture is to be found 
n factory-made reproductions of the 
Sothic. Which means that it is neither 
sontemporary nor sculpture. The sculp- 
ure which comes off an assembly belt, 
which can be ordered from a catalogue, 
which: offers itself for duplication in a 
ariety of different materials, is not 
sculpture at all. It is not creative. It is 
simply figures — made to measure. 


In ADDITION to the deadlock caused 
by uncertainty of purpose and ignorance 
af the issues at stake, there is in the 
sphere of religious sculpture the further 
deadlock caused by the unhelpful atti- 
ude of those who commission the work. 
Patrons have the aweful power of either 
stimulating or stifling trends of sculp- 
ture, and it seems to be a quality of our 
time that the higher clergy are on the 
whole suspicious of what is alive in 
sontemporary carving. Discouragement 
from. above: makes for disgruntlement 
rom below, and the result is an anorexia 
all-round: priests do not bother to get 
the best work for their churches, sculp- 
tors: feel it to be useless to offer their 
‘best: work. tothe Church, lay people 
accept. without either protest on the one 
hand: or enthusiasm on the: other what 
they can get. It is much pleasanter not 
to fight for things, and by letting the 
commercial firms take over — with 
their easier terms and uncontroversial 
interpretations — you are spared dis- 
agreeable discussions. 1 . 


That there must be a censorship of 
design is not disputed for a moment; 
churches have to be safeguarded against 
the grotesque. What is in dispute is the 
wisdom of playing always for safety. 
More conducive to enterprise than the 
almost universal practice of submitting 
designs to a single authority would be 
some sort of system whereby a team of 
experts could debate and advise. In 
some dioceses such committees exist, 
and the results are found to justify the 
experiment. t But whatever the deciding 
authority, whether a board or a bishop, 
the cause of Catholic sculpture can be 
promoted only where there is an under- 
standing both of the postulates of sculp- 
ture and of the Church’s official re- 
quirements regarding ecclesiastical art. 
The weakness in existing arrangements 
relating to censorship results more from 
ignorance than from hostility. If clergy, 
craftsmen, and the faithful were to 
make themselves acquainted with a few 
primary principles of esthetics, and 
then were to refer these principles to 
various instructions from Rome which 
give a decent liberty to the artist, a 
greater sympathy would be shown to- 
wards enterprise in art, and sculpture 
would begin again to move. When the 
permission to introduce works of sculp- 
ture into a church hangs upon the taste 
of one man to whom sculpture may 
mean nothing beyond a plaster statue 
in a cardboard grotto, the chances of 
fostering a progressive ecclesiastical 
tradition are slim. 

While the chief responsibility must 
lie with ecclesiastics and craftsmen, it 
should be insisted that lay people have 


also their obligations in this matter. 
Catholics tend too much to shrug their 
shoulders and kneel in front of whatever 
happens to be there. They feel either 
that the question of church decoration is 
not their business, or that it cannot 
much matter anyway, or that the thing 
has gone too far in the wrong direction 
and that it is too late now to do any- 
thing about it. All this represents de- 
feat. Defeat is worse than deadlock. 

It is accordingly submitted here that 
the present impasse in Christian sculp- 
ture can be lifted only when three con- 
ditions are fulfilled. First, that Christian 
sculptors should be aware of their mis- 
sion and should proceed with it on the 
impulse of prayer. Second, that ecclesias- 
tics, recognizing the place of sculpture 
in the Churchs liturgical scheme, should 
look for other qualities besides senti- 
ment in their assessments, and should be 
prepared to learn something of the 
theory from those who claim to be work- 
ing on Christian principles and in the 
Christian tradition. Third, that the faith- 
ful, together with their ecclesiastical 
superiors and with the sculptors them- 
selves, should come to a truer under- 
standing of the spiritual in art as apart 
from the pretty, the devotional, or the 
odd. Christian sculpture is spiritual or 
it is nothing. 


+ Eprror’s Note: The author’s use of the word 
“censorship” may have unfortunate connota- 
tions; may we suggest the word “discipline”? 
It may be that a board of advisors or a “team 
of experts” can operate profitably in England, 
but in the United States it is more than likely 
to be a case of the blind leading the blind. And, in 
such cases, does a “‘team of experts” ever agree? 


Terribilis Est Locus Iste. 


Tue RicuT REVEREND LEONARD. J. SULLIVAN 


HE LINE that separates just pride 

‘from conceit must be finely drawn. 
An article of this kind places its author 
on one or the other side of this fine line. 
Perhaps the charity of those who read 
may ‘be solicited by my declaring my 
conviction that if the church we have 
built — Saint Mary’s in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota—is an excellent one, 
as we think it to be, then such achieve- 
ment lies within the reach of any de- 
termined pastor who must build. This 


conviction rests on the twin truths that 
talent is available in many places and 
may be found by those who seek it, and 
that a priest untrained in the arts and 
architectural niceties, as most of us are, 
may find and use talent if he will. 
Terribilis est locus iste. We say these 
words in the mass of the dedication of a 
church, The church of God is truly an 
awe-inspiring place, and to build a 
church a terrifying responsibility. All 
creation bespeaks its author; the majesty 
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of mountains, the vast sweep of the 
prairies, the momentary violence of a 
storm. All these should bring our 
thoughts to God, who is their author. 
These declare God with a variety and 
eloquence that man cannot repeat. Still, 
to build a church is to try to speak of 
God, and to fix those thoughts in lasting 
forms. God has the vocabulary to do 
justice to Himself as far as this is possible 
by the use of His creatures. But man is 
lacking in divine eloquence. He does 
his best, but the splendor of sunsets and 
the majesty of waves of the sea are not 
his. Certainly it requires all the talent 
and training of an architect, the interest 
and concern of the priest-client, to 
accomplish so great a task. 


I DID NOT find it easy to decide 
what manner of church to build. I tried 
the patience of the designers in the 
architect’s office. I sought out churches 
that had been brought to my attention. 
I feared to be apart from the usual, and 
certainly did not want to be so for the 
sake of being different. I wanted to 
satisfy my people and give them some- 
thing truly good. 

A church that will give pleasure to the 
worshipper is desirable, but it must be 
honest in its forms, figures, lines, colors. 
One can all too easily satisfy the desires 
of a congregation by building a church 
that has no distinction, a familiar, ade- 
quate copy, a building whose counter- 
part is to be found in all parts of the 
land. With even greater ease one can 
furnish it with the familiar. There are 
molds in the back-room racks of every 
church supplier waiting to receive 
another hod-ful of plaster. There are 
fonts, vigil light stands, stations of the 
cross that can be dispensed to the pur- 
chaser by return mail. But to turn to 
these is to surrender the opportunity to 
express ideas. The creative fun that can 
be so profitably associated with the 
building of a church is destroyed. It 
seemed to me that we ought to try to 
express for ourselves the ancient truths 
of the Church. Men, in other times, 
have succeeded in this, and we too 
would be able to succeed if we would 
forego imitation. My own very limited 
experience has now convinced me that 
there are uncounted numbers of men 
and women artists, varying in talent it is 
true, who would rejoice at the oppor- 
tunity to express the eternal truths of 
the religion that we love and live by. I 
have seen in the Indian missions of my 
own state— South Dakota — the use 
of local talent, used perhaps too spar- 


ingly, but a delightful expression of the 
love of man for God. In my own instance 
I was able to find a new man whose 
ability was widely known but not to me; 
others who had recognized talents but 
who had not as yet used them in the 
field of religious art; still others of local 
reputation, capable of excellent work. 
Finding them was a pleasure. Awaiting 
results was often pure torture, but 
finally very satisfying. 


IN THE summer of 1956 I made a trip 
to Saint Louis. I was drawn there by 
the knowledge that some very fine 
churches had been built in that city. It 
was a most rewarding journey. I had 
made many trips. I had gone to Minne- 
apolis and Saint Paul; I had made 
mumerous journeys to seek out some 
church that had been recommended to 
me. Subsequently I visited Houston, 
Texas, and went to Los Angeles for a 
busy two days. I do not regret any of 
these searchings, though some of them 
were fruitful only in a negative way. 

In Saint Louis I was particularly in- 
trigued by the windows in so many of 
the churches of the city. The sweep of 
their colors, the imaginative, yet sensi- 
tive treatment of themes, these led me 
to the studios of Emil Frei of that city, 
whose windows they were. I do not 
know if he took my visit very seriously 
on the hot afternoon that I first visited 
his studios, but I left with the convic- 
tion that one major decision was re- 
solved. And my architect’s enthusiasm 
for my choice added conviction. 

From this meeting with Mr Frei and 
the many that followed it, with the aid 
of Robert Harmon we planned and they 
executed the plans for the windows, the 
sanctuary wall, and paintings in the 
church. In the windows we sought to 
express the story of the creation and the 
fall, prophecy leading to the coming of 
Christ, His coming, the spread of the 
gospel through Christ and through the 
apostles, and its spread today through 
the Church under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit. Two paintings were to 
grace the north wall of the church, ex- 
pressing through the scenes of the Na- 
tivity and the Transfiguration the hu- 
man and divine natures of Christ. Three 
windows were .to ‘separate these ‘paint- 
ings and three to be on either side ‘of 
them, and the paintings were to be 
framed with panels of black marble 
into which were to be patterned the 
vigil lights. The windows near these 
paintings were to be restrained in color, 
having delicately lettered texts that led 
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the worshipper to a consideration of the + 
paintings. To illustrate: leading up to) 
the Nativity the three windows express 3 
these three texts: “Truly thou art al 
hidden God, the God of Israel, the: 
Saviour.” ‘‘O thou that wouldst ‘ren | 
the heavens and come down.” “And | 
the World was made flesh and dwelt : 
among us.” Frustration, desire, full | 
fillment. (Pages 9-10-11) 

The sanctuary wall is a play of light: 
and shadow, symbolic of good and evil. . 
Here in light and shadow is suggested | 
the place of the altar and the cross in | 
dispelling evil. The victory of man who | 
turns to God and the tragedy of the : 
man who turns from Him is presented 
in the upright and the fallen crosses of ' 
the two thieves. A wonderful mosaic of ' 
Our Lady and the Divine Child com- 
pletes the background of the altar. The 
jewel-like quality of the enamel-on- 
copper of the tabernacle and _ tabor 
representing the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes, the last supper, and the 
manna, the sacrifice of Abraham, and 
that of Melchisedech, bring our thought 
to the eternal food that God has re- 
served here for us. These are the work of © 
Rodney Wingfield, of the Emil Fir 
studios, whose glass work is well oil 
but this is, so far as I know, the first — 
use of his fine porcelain work in a 
church. He was a chance and happy 
discovery of one of my Saint Louis trips. 

Meanwhile the inquiring mind of my 
architect, Mr Harold Spitznagel, and 
his many journeys added their fruit. 
Returning from New York, he brought — 
with him one of those striking images o! 
the saints that Robert Rambusch re : 
on walnut panels. I had been seeking for 
stations, incidentally a most difficul 
task. This seemed to offer possibilities. 
We called Mr Rambusch and his en- 
thusiasm and interest initiated this 
project. It seemed to me that the obvi- — 
ous titles of the stations might safely be 
presumed and replaced with texts that 
might suggest a meditation on the pas- 
sion of Christ. Mr Rambusch liked this | 
thought. We preferred to keep our 
legend within the security of the sacred 
scriptures so I began to search the pages 
of the Old Testament to find suitable 
texts. Mr Rambusch approved the se- 
lections and incorporated the results of - 
this pleasurable study into each station; | 


composition. 


THERE are some advantages in ~ 


far from both coasts, for we are equi- 
distant from both. Mr Spitznagel no 
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eturned from the west. He had dis- 
overed an enamelist in San Diego, and 
eturned with color photographs of his 
lelineations of characters of the old 
vest. We had already decided that a 
ew representations of the saints would 
yenefit the narthex screen. Saints and 
he characters from the days of ’76 are 
ot necessarily the same. We learned 
hat the artist, Jackson Woolley, had 
lone no work for any church but he was 
nterested. I gave him the names of 
aints I had in mind and suggested the 
cene from their lives that might be 
epresented. Mr Woolley added valu- 
ible research, and these enamel panels, 
und the delightful holy water fonts, 
ure the result of this discovery. 

Each coast, West coast, and the 
Mississippi river. We turned now to a 
oung man in the Spitznagel office for 
bur next job. The exterior doors of the 
hurch were to be covered with enamel 
panels, and this necessitated some 
tudies to use this medium to advantage. 
urther we have a reflecting pool at the 
base of the bell tower, a pool that re- 
dects the statue of the mother of God. 
The floor of this pool was to be a mosaic 
bf tiles. These two tasks were assigned to 
Robert Aldern, of Sioux Falls, and the 
manner in which he accomplished them, 
as well as the additional assignment of 
the decoration of the sounding board of 
he pulpit, is indicative of the reservoir 
f talent that must be within reach of 
many of us on a local level if we will but 
ocate it and so afford these men the 
opportunity to use their talents. 

_ Through the recommendation of Emil 
Frei, whose judgment I had .come to 
value, we commissioned Charles Um- 
lauf, of the University of Texas, to de- 
sign and execute a crucifix for the main 
altar. This work, in bronze and with a 
blue-green patina, through its own ex- 
ellence completed the sanctuary, and 
its color gave it an affinity with the 
mosaic of Our Lady — a truly pleasing 
1a mony. 

With the raising of this crucifix the 
last piece seemed to fall into place, and 
the work was now completed. From the 
irst dreams in the summer of 1956 to 
the date of completion and consecra- 
tion on September 15, 1959, was a long 
time. There were moments | when: it 
seemed that this lone- task could: con- 
sume the hours of each day, but the 
things of “daily instance” could not be 
set aside. The school, confessions, the 
rectory door, the business side of the 
venture, and the incessant telephone, 
each made its demands too. Still, a 


priest could scarcely hope for a more 
pleasant task than that of these past 
three years. The blessing seemed to be 
placed on the completed labor by the 
warm approval of the Most Reverend 
Lambert A. Hoch, bishop of Sioux 
Falls, and by the solemn ceremony of its 
consecration. 

In retrospect I think that if we were 
daring in any one particular in the 
building of our church it was in bringing 
so many artists to share in the task. We 
may have had the protection of the 
angels in this, because I do think we 
brought it off without hurt to that unity 
that is an essential to excellence. The 
employment of men who had true re- 
gard for one another, who seemed to 
approach such work from a common 
point, surely had much to do with the 
final success of the enterprise. 

Much doubt as to the value of our 
work was dispelled by the visits of Rob- 
ert Rambusch and Maurice Lavanoux 
to our city to see the almost completed 
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EW YORK, August 13, 1959. These 
have been peaceful days; because 
of the usual New York heat I made no 
attempt to be ambitious, and others 
evidently felt the same way, since visi- 
tors were few. Several letters, however, 
kept me on the international beam — 
one from a Polish Jesuit in Krakow who 
had been introduced to me via corre- 
spondence by Henry Lee Willet — 
stained glass artist in Philadelphia — 
who had been in Poland some time ago 
to organize an exhibition. Sometime in 
1960 some interesting material from 
Poland should appear in the quarterly. 
Then a bit of news in the Sunday Ex- 
aminer of Hong Kong in early March 
had led me to write for information to a 
Franciscan Friar in Singapore, and 
yesterday came a letter from a Singa- 
pore architect advising me that photo- 
graphs and plans of a monastery, and 
several new churches, are on-the ‘way. 
So-it goes — now Poland and. Singapore 
and, I hope, more to come in 1960. 


Notre Dame, Indiana. August 23-26, 1959- 

The twentieth North American litur- 
gical week — what a distance traveled 
since the first week in Chicago! At that 


church. Their praise came like balm to 
soothe the injuries that months of effort 
had brought us either to feel or to im- 
agine. It was a valued stamp of ap- 
proval. 

I hope that what seems good to us 
now will seem good also to those who 
will use it a decade or a century from 
now. A very great interest has already 
been shown toward our church, and by 
reason of that interest we have had 
many opportunities to explain to others 
the mysteries and teachings of our faith. 

I should be disappointed in anyone 
who would copy what we have done. I 
should rather hope that each might 
experience the fun of discovery and that 
each might put something of themselves 
in the effort. For I am convinced that a 
great good can come in religious art and 
architecture and in the faith itself, whose 
servant they are, if many will seek to 
express the ancient truths of the faith 
with the best that the men and mate- 
rials of our time can give. 
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time the words “‘liturgical”’ or “‘liturgy”’ 
were considered as indicative of the 
queer, or at least curious, and those 
interested were considered as ‘“‘ecclesi- 
astically subversive.” Today we can 
breathe easily, and I think we can claim 
that these national liturgical confer- 
ences have come of age. As a matter of 
fact, they have grown to such an extent 
(this year the attendance was nearly 
3,500 — 1,150 priests, goo sisters, 300 
seminarians, 30 brothers, 1,000 laity) that 
it may eventually be necessary to or- 
ganize regional conferences and have a 
national one every five years or so. 
In places like Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minnesota, or the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, a large attend- 
ance does not present insurmountable 
difficulties (although even there the 
housing problem was a tough one), but 
what of a city, even a large one? Then 
you really have problems of housing 
— hotels can. be expensive for three 
days, transportation, meals, etc., etc. 
Another difficulty is that the program 
has become so varied that attendance 
at only a few events is possible, with the 
exception of the general meetings where 
the “brass” hold forth. 


This year the theme was “‘Participa- 
tion in the Mass.” Father Michael A 
Mathis’s annual seminar for architects 
and artists was combined with the con- 
ference and kept many of us so busy 
that we missed numerous other meetings 
of definite interest, for example: The 
Family prepares for Participation; Urban 
Parishes and the New Instruction; Suburban 
Parishes and the New Instruction; Mass and 
Spritiual Formation; Participation in Ele- 
mentary Schools; Participation in the Mass 
and the High School; Participation in the 
Mass and the College; Seminarians; Semi- 
nary Professors; Music in the Sacred 
Liturgy; Participation in the Mass and 
Missions; Institute on Sacramental Theol- 
ogy. And all this in three days! For the 
overall picture we can only wait for the 
complete volume of Proceedings, as in 
previous years. 

The seminar for architects and artists 
will yield good material for LiruRGICAL 
Arts. Theodore Marier gave an excel- 
lent illustrated talk on ‘‘The position 
of the organ and choir in the Catholic 
church in the light of the Instruction on 
Sacred Music and Liturgy.” This talk, 
I hope, will appear in our magazine, 
and I hope to induce Father Frederick 
R McManus, I c D, to give us an article 
on Canon Law as it relates to the work 
and practical problems faced by archi- 
tects. It is something I have had in mind 
for a long time. 

The high point of this twentieth litur- 
gical week, for architects and artists, 
was the presence of His Eminence James 
Cardinal Lercaro, archbishop of Bo- 
logna, a staunch advocate of vigor and 
life in religious art and architecture. 
His two addresses — one delivered on 
the evening of the 24th, the other, par- 
ticularly directed to architects, the next 
day gave hope and encouragement to all 
who believe in the dynamism of the 
liturgy and of tradition. And it was most 
opportune that we had a chance to 
judge a competition for a small church, 
sponsored by the Spaeth Foundation. 
The jury members were Joseph Denis 
Murphy, G. Hugh Tsuruoka, Maurice 
Lavanoux. A series of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances and possibly bad timing 
made it impossible for another juror, 
Barry Byrne, to participate. Frank 
Montana, head of the departrnent of 
architecture of the University of Notre 
Dame, acted as chairman. Later, His 
Eminence called at the school of archi- 
tecture to review the awards. He looked 
them over very carefully — not the 
usual perfunctory visit. The text of the 
Cardinal’s address to the architects and 


the three winning designs appear in this 
issue. The following text was also read 
at the afternoon session, when His 
Eminence presented the medals to the 
winners: 

“Tn evaluating a project of architec- 
ture the usual procedure is to base 
judgment on plan and design on the 
well-known formula that form follows 
function plus that intangible quality of 
design that flows from the talent of the 
designer. In the case of the plan and 
design of a church we must first take 
into consideration the primacy of the 
Sacraments and of the Liturgy. The 
designer’s attention should first be di- 
rected to the primacy of the altar, the 
location of the baptistry, through which 
we all accede to the fullness of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. Then the easy 
access to the confessionals, since it is 
through the sacrament of penance that 
we renew our allegiance to God and 
guard against the weakness of our hu- 
man nature. The dignified unfolding 
of the sacred ceremonies in the sanctu- 
ary and the now active participation of 
all the congregation make it imperative 
that the plan afford a reasonable close- 
ness to the altar of sacrifice, in full view 
of every member of the community. 
Once these basic elements are consid- 
ered, again based on the formula form 
follows function, we can think of design, 
for it is through the plan that design 
and style logically follow, and not vice 
versa. It is this sequence based on the 
primacy of the liturgy that presided 
over the deliberations of the jury. 

These awards strive to focus attention 
on the possibilities for a living architec- 
ture and to direct some of the creative 
thinking of young architects towards 
the service of the Church.” 

The first prize, awarded to Luis Sum- 
mers, University of Notre Dame, was 
based on the contestant’s consideration 
of the proper and logical sequence of 
liturgical norms — the holy sacrifice of 
the mass, baptism, and penance. The 
second award was given to John A. 
Burdick of Cincinnati, whose work in- 
volved a consideration of all the basic 
liturgical requirements and resulted in 
a composition of great architectural 
merit. The third award was to Richard 
W. Trott; of Ohio State University, 
whose plans brought into play the gen- 
eral church design in its relation to the 
complete architectural set-up of a parish 
plant, while taking into consideration all 
the liturgical norms enumerated above. 

All in all this week has yielded valua- 

ble data and gave me the opportunity 
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to meet many old friends; also the of 
portunity to discuss plans for new 
churches in Oklahoma and Sou 


Dakota with the pastors and their; 
architects, and to strengthen my con-: 
viction that many pastors and architects } 
are anxious to place the emphasis of | 


church planning where it rightly be 
longs; on the primacy of the liturgy and 


its very sensible and obvious require- + 


ments. This attitude, by the way, us 
ally leads all concerned in the operat i 
to think sensibly when it comes to a 
interior appurtenances and na 
of a new church; that is, to communica 
directly with individual artists rath 
than entrust the job to often amorpho 
firms. 
Again we had the usual exhibits, 


which seem to be the financial backbone | 


of these national events, and the major- 
ity were of the usual mediocre class. I 


was requested to give an evaluation of ' 


these exhibits, and here are the resulting 
suggestions which, I was told, would 
be considered by the conference’s 
board of directors: 
of the exhibits of this year’s liturgical 
Conference (1959) was done on the 
basis of the most charitable norms. 
Generally I would say that approxi- 
mately twenty organizations or 
in the United States could come withi if 
the norms of excellence that should 
operative in any exhibition sponsored 
by the conference. I therefore suggest 
sae following: | 

. The exhibition must be first-rate — 
or ine the board of directors must ad- 
mit commercial firms of dubious artistic 
value. In that case the directors mus 
admit that the operation is a mere 
money-making scheme, on a par wit 
parish bingo parties. 


2. The exhibition could be limited . 


to the very best. 

3. If everyone is willing to pay to be 
admitted, and if the directors of th 
conference deem it absolutely nece 


to put the whole operation on a com-_ 
mercial and money-making — bere . 


then I urge that: 


a) the best work be isolated from a 


that of the purely commercial firms; --- 


b) the setting be designed and in- 


stallation controlled by a eee 
person; 4 


c) the fee chided to the best firs 


be limited to perhaps $50 and the 
“bad boys” required to pay perhaps 
$300 to $500, or even more; 

d) for the duration of the confer: 
ence the exhibits of the best again 
evaluated, prizes awarded, and excel 


“This evaluation 


THE CHURCH OF SAINT MARY 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


The Right Reverend Leonard James Sullivan, pastor 
Harold Spitznagel and Associates, architects and engineers 
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Bee article on page 5 


(Left) 1 Sanctuary 2 Nave 3 Baptistry 4 Confessionals 5 Sacristy 
6 Tower and pool 7 Shrines (Below) Plot plan 1 Church 2 Rectory 3 Con- 
vent 4 School 5 Gymnasium 
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(Above) Interior, with all elements of design and decoration well integrated. Harmony al- 
ways results when simplicity is allied to an intelligent approach to the color and place of each 
element needed in a Catholic church. (Below) Shrines — paintings by Robert Harmon, rep- 
resent the Nativity and the Transfiguration. The delicately lettered windows declare the 


Joy of Jew and Gentile toward God and the works of His hands. (Right) One of the windows 
designed by Emil Frei and Robert Harmon, representing the creation of the world and the 


fall of man. 
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(Above) The effectiveness of the windows is well balanced by the Stations of the Cress, painted on woed by 
Robert Rambusch. The altar with its bronze Crucifix, by Charles Umpauf, and the bronze tabernacle, enriched 
by a porcelain on copper representation of the Last Supper, by Rodney Wingfield, stand out against the 
tile wall of the sanctuary. The stark simplicity of this sanctuary wall is relieved and enlivened by the large 
mosaic (by Robert Harmon) representing the Blessed Virgin and Child, the large crosses and the sanctuary 
lamp. (Below) Baptistry and view of sanctuary showing the pulpit and canopy, painted by Robert J. Aldern. 


First prize 
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Competition for a small church, sponsored by 
the Spaeth foundation, held in connection 
with the twentieth liturgical conference, at the 
University of Notre Dame, August 23-26. 


First prize: Luis Summer, University of Notre 
Dame. Second prize: John A. Burdick, of Cin- 
cinnati. Third prize: Richard W. Trott, of Ohio 
State University. 


The deliberations of the jury were based on 
the contestants’ regard for the proper and 
logical sequence of liturgical norms — the 
holy sacrifice of the mass, baptism, and 
penance. Such basic considerations may not 
solve all at once the problems of the pastor 
about to build a church but they do stress a 
point of view which, if followed, might obviate 
or lessen the errors so often repeated by 
those who seek to have their problems solved 
in neat little packages, like boxes on the 
shelves of an apothecary. First things first and 
the details will more easily’ fall into place. 
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Second prize , 2S Ce ae 
John A. Burdick — 


~ 
“CAAPANILE (BALL TOWER) 
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n evaluating a project of architecture the usual pro- 
dure is to base judgment on plan and design on the 
ell-known formula that form follows function, plus that 
tangible quality of design that flows from the talent 
‘the designer. In the case of the plan and design of a 
urch we must first take into consideration the primacy 
= the Sacraments and of the Liturgy.” 
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e further comments in Editor’s diary, page 8 


Third Prize 
Richard W. Trott 


These plans brought into play the general 
church design in its relation to the complete 
architectural set-up of a parish plant, while 
taking into consideration all the required 
liturgical norms. 


The members of the jury were: Jo- 


seph Denis Murphy, G. Hugh Tsu- _ 


ruoka, Maurice Lavanoux 


Auditorium and classroom building for 

THE UNIVERSITY OF SAINT THOMAS 
conducted by the Basilian Fathers, Houston, Texas 

| The Reverend Vincent J. Guinan, C S B, President 
Philip Johnson Associates, architects 


Of the master plan, shown below, the architect 
says: 

"Saint Thomas is a formal design that consciously 
follows Jefferson's University of Virginia plan as 
a model. There will be an inner cloister walk con- 
necting all the buildings. With all the buildings 
facing inward to the sheltered walk, the campus 
proper will form more of a ‘green street’ than a 
typical American campus.” (The dotted lines on 
the plot plan indicate the auditorium and class- 
room building illustrated on this page) 


Photographs Frank Lotz Miller 


A simple design in which all details are given careful consideration. It is 
all too seldom that the area available allows for inner grass count 
as the architects have provided in this instance. The ‘topenness” is here 
justified since the enclosed areas do not face any street and are, in a 
sense, an extension of the church proper. 


SAINT ANTHONY’S CHURCH, Walterboro, 
South Carolina 


The Reverend Roy Francis Aiken, pastor 
Thomas and Hutton and Associates, architects and engineers 


Photographs Sigurd Fischer 


Plans on facing page 
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Plot plan 


Church 

Rectory 

Mechanical equipment 
Future parish hall 

Parking 

Grass courts 

Shrines 

To future school and convent 
Driveway 


Highway 


Sanctuary 
Baptistry 
Nave 
Sacristies 
Choir 
Confessionals 
Vestibules 
Mechanical equipment 
Shrine 

Grass courts 
Walks 
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lence officially recognized by a refund 

of the $50 charge. 

e) the selection and evaluation of 
exhibitors be entrusted to a commit- 
tee, and I suggest, among other 
possibilities, Frank Montana and 
Joseph Denis Murphy. 

Finally, I would urge that exhibits of 
the work of architects be excluded. Such 
“publicity” runs counter to the ethics 
of the American Institute of Architects. 

Liquid note for the very warm days of 
these conferences. When in South Bend 
try the Volcano restaurant and ask 
for their planter’s punch — an excel- 
lent concoction with just the right 
amount of reasonable potency! 


New York, September 10, 1959. A visit with 
Jean Charlot, now on an extended leave 
from his teaching post at the University 
of Hawaii. In the summer of 1958 he 
executed a large fresco (a Calvary) for 
the chapel of Saint Leonard’s Friary, 
Centerville, Ohio. (Brother Cajetan 
Baumann, 0 F M, architect); in the 
summer of 1959 Charlot executed three 
frescoes in the new chapel at Saint 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas (a 
Trinity panels and episodes of Benedic- 
tine life, in the monastic chapel; A Vir- 
gin of Guadalupe in the Marian chapel; 
and Saint Joseph’s workshop in Saint 
Joseph’s chapel). (Barry Byrne, archi- 
tect.) When photographs are available 
they can appear in the magazine. Jean 
Charlot has other irons in the fire — 
for the Oratory of Saint Philip Neri, 
Rock Hill, South Carolina, and for 
Saint Francis Church, Morristown, 
Pennsylvania. This is an opportunity 
for any pastor who has been dreaming 
of a true fresco in his church. 


September 16, 1959. The meetings of the 
First International Congress of Catholic 
Artists, held in Rome during the 1950 
Holy Year, started a new trend in. the 
activities of our Society — from a na- 
tional level to an international one — 
the level of the Universal Church. 
Since that time we have gathered ma- 
terial concerning the evolution of 
religious art and architecture in many 
parts of the world, much of which has 
appeared in the magazine, with more 
to come—from Poland, Singapore, 
Italy, Germany, Switzerland, etc. 

At the time of the 1950 Congress it 
was suggested to me by a number of 
participants (particularly from Austria 
and Peru) to become the 1sa delegate 
of a group which eventually became 
known as “‘Sécréteriat International des 


Artistes Catholiques” (s1Ac) under 
the general banner of PAX ROMANA. 
The difficulty of adding further work to 
the already overloaded Society’s one- 
man staff made me hesitate to accept 
even an “honorary” delegate’s job. 
But our world-wide activities and my 
travel opportunities these past nine years 
have put me on the spot, and now I am 
officially the usa delegate of s 1 A ©. 
Other delegates represent Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, France, Spain, Italy, 
the Netherlands, Portugal, Switzerland, 
Peru. A decided advantage of all this, 
for me at least, is that we now have a 
wider circle of friends who can help to 
gather interesting material for the mag- 
azine. 

And today the secretary of s I A C, 
Mrs Helene Koller-Buchwieser, of Vi- 
enna (she is an architect) called at the 
office, and the contact is now official. 
What this will mean in the future is 
anyone’s guess at the moment, but if 
any of our readers are interested I can 
send their names to the secretary’s 
Vienna office so that they may receive 
the occasional mimeographed reports, 
in French. In time it may be possible 
for some agency, affiliated with the 
LiturcicaL ArTs Society, to translate 
these s I A c reports into English for 
the benefit of all our members and 
friends. 


September 20, 1959. A few days ago a 
priest friend of ours and a long-time 
subscriber to our quarterly called at the 
office. Among his comments was one 
that has come up periodically ever 
since we began operations in 1931: that 
our magazine is perhaps a bit too high- 
toned and over the heads of many: 
would it not be possible to aim for a 
more popular (!) market and thereby 
increase the number of subscribers, and 
so on and on, ad infinitum. 

A decade or two ago such comments 
would raise my blood pressure, but now 
that I have reached a degree of philo- 
sophic detachment the comment merely 
puzzles me. One reason is that more 
and more do I feel that the intelligence 
and capacity for acceptance of high 
standards by the masses (to use a snooty 
term) has been greatly underestimated. 
In rebuttal a welcome bit of ammuni- 
tion comes from an article by Father 
Harold C Gardiner, in the September 
19 issue of America. Father Gardiner’s 
article, titled ‘‘ ‘Avant-Garde’ Catholic 
Critics?” takes issue with those who crit- 
icized him for having criticized the 
film Say One for Me. 


Echoing a quotation from the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, Jr’s re-_ 
marks concerning his sponsorship of the 
dignity of man — “If it falls to your lot - 
to be a street-sweeper, sweep streets as 
Raphael painted pictures, sweep streets 
as Michaelangelo carved marble . . .” 
— Father Gardiner then states (he re- 
fers to Dr King’s remarks) “Nothing 
new, but what a superb truth so easily 
forgotten. The avant-garde critics who 
are accused of disdaining the humble 
masses are really, and especially if they 
are animated by a Catholic theology 
(more than a philosophy) of work, only 
asking Hollywood and the other mass 
media to sweep well — to sweep out the 
mediocre, the dishonest, so as to make 
room for the better. And I truly believe 
that the “snooty” Catholic critic who 
continues to say this in loud tones will 
not have to wait long before he hears 
an alleluia chorus of the masses (whom 
he is said to disdain) chanting “‘Amen.”” 
Ditto! 

} 
Recent Publications — 


THE WORKS OF PIER LUIGI NERVI. 
Preface by Ernesto N. Rogers. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc. 1957. $10.00. 
SOLAR CONTROL AND SHADING 
DEVICES. By Olgay and Olgay. Prince- 
ton, New Fersey. Princeton University Press, 


1957- $12.50. i 


A comparative review of these books 
enables the study of two facets of archi- 
tecture diverse in their subject matt 
and related only in the forthright ap- 
proach each makes towards a_ basi 
architectural problem. The first bool 
presents the subjective solutions of an — 
unquestioned genius to varying struc- — 
tural demands; the second is the produc 
of intense research by two brothers con: 
cerned with criteria as intrinsically 
basic as the behavior of the sun in r 
lation to a fixed location. Since neithe 
book addresses the reader in terms — 
broader than its subject matter, both 
gain perspective when reviewed in ree 
lation to some of the over-all problem 
of architecture. 


THE WORKS OF PIER LUIGI 
NERVI is a comprehensive review o 
what must certainly be all the major 
works of this remarkable Italian from 
1926 to the present day. Throughout — 
this period, Nervi’s architecture has. 
been characterized by that quality of 
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larity and beauty in structural expres- 
ion found when a complex situation is 
endered simply. Working almost ex- 
lusively in a concrete idiom that is best 
lescribed as rib and membrane units 
vhich are precast and assembled on the 
ite, his work has found its most fre- 
juent application in large scale struc- 
ures, stadia, airport hangars, and exhi- 
Jition halls, where long spans and econ- 
ymy are common requirements. In re- 
ent years his mastery of the rib and 
= expression has produced 

orks that in their sculptured vaulting 
often made even lighter by daylight 
iltered through —rival the exalted 
eeling of a Gothic space, an emotion 
at the unenlightened would purchase 
by the price of rote imitation. Unlike 
is South American and American cou- 
ins in structural innovation, Nervi has 
ever employed the techniques of thin 
hell concrete construction that are 
haracterized by an even greater plas- 
icity of form. A possible explanation for 
his might lie in the inherent economy 
of erection for his precast units as op- 
posed to the costly formwork required 
oy thin shell concrete. 


SOLAR CONTROL AND SHADING 
DEVICES by the Olgay brothers * is 
2 carefully researched work providing 
design criteria and clearly stated pro- 
edures for solutions to problems of 
olar orientation and insulation. Noth- 
ng has been omitted, from the shading 
alue of trees and shrubbery to the eco- 
omic analysis of sunshade use; it is a 
horough presentation. The latter half 
the book is given over to a review of 
sight examples of solar control in con- 
emporary architecture. Well illustrated 
yy photographs and dimensioned draw- 
ngs, this panorama points up the limit- 
ess possibilities for architectural ex- 
pression in solar control. One of the 

ost ingenious solutions shown is that 
proposed for the University of Tucuman 
n northern Argentina. Columns capped 
by scoop-like parasols that extend to 
ouch one another rise up from a plaza 
and give protection from rain and sum- 
ner sunlight while at the same time 
allowing breezes and winter sun to pene- 
rate the space beneath. ‘ 


Aladar and Victor Olgay, Hungarians by 
th, are not only astute research workers but 
ine architects as well. Former teachers at 
Jotre Dame, they have done research work at 
.I.T. and have received Guggenheim Fellow- 
hips to continue their work at Princeton, 

here they now are associate professors in the 

hool of Architecture. 


Solar control and the clarity of struc- 
tural expression that is achieved by 
Nervi are elements of a rational archi- 
tecture. They find no place in unthink- 
ing works of period imitation, nor can 
their forms be copied blithely for a con- 
temporary fagade appearance. There is, 
however, much that can be said to ques- 
tion their undisciplined expression even 
when it is meaningful. The builders of 
Chartres took infinite pains to achieve a 
clarity of structural expression, but 
showed not the slightest concern for 
solar orientation. A more recent exam- 
ple, the Ministry of Education building 
in Rio de Janeiro, displays an incidental 
concern for structural expression and an 
overwhelming emphasis on a brilliantly 
conceived fagade for solar control. Both 
are unquestioned masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, and the builders of both were 
aware of the esthetic value of structural 
expression as well as the behavior of the 
sun. Their differences are not those of 
ignorance but those of emphasis — an 
emphasis brought about from variants 
as diverse as the specific functions of the 
building, the technology of the age, 
even the architect himself. 

An example in our present technology 
is the glass and steel curtain-wall build- 
ing that often makes little direct expres- 
sion of its structural steel grid, and in its 
use of tinted, heat-absorbing glass and 
air conditioning may choose to all but 
ignore its solar orientation. Here the 
loss of solar and structural expression, 
in the hands of a competent architect, 
might be replaced by an altogether dif- 
ferent esthetic in which form is not di- 
rectly related to function, but derives its 
interpretation from the economics and 
technology of the day. The approach 
can be valid when it is based on a com- 
parative evaluation of the forces at play 
— never when ignorant of them. 

Of the contemporary architects, per- 
haps Le Corbusier has best synthesized 
the solar and structural expressions. One 
of the early advocates of the positive 
approach in these elements, his work at 
Marseille in the Unité d’Habitation pre- 
sents a powerful concept of the struc- 
tural facade that in its recesses and grilles 
pays homage to the path of the sun. 
Neither a precise structural form nor a 
straightforward sunshade, its impact is 
that of sculpture that has been derived 
from a structural and solar logic. Inter- 
estingly enough, not long after its com- 
pletion Le Corbusier designed the mas- 
terful chapel at Ronchamp — where 
neither the structural concept is rendered 
nor the solar orientation expressed. 


The positive approach in architec- 
ture can not be limited solely to struc- 
tural and solar considerations. Similar 
books, as fine as these, need to be writ- 
ten that will dwell on the positive ap- 
proach in lighting, sound, color, and 
texture, even economics. This type of 
thinking, involving all the elements in 
our environment, must be considered in 
a total architecture, and_ significant 
works will come only through the knowl- 
edge of how these forces can be ex- 
pressed — and when they can be ig- 
nored. 

Davin JEREMIAH HuRLEY 
Architect, New York 


CONCRETE: THE VISION OF NEW 
ARCHITECTURE. A study of Auguste 
Perret and his precursors. By Peter Collins. 
New York. Horizon Press. $12.50. 

This is one of those rarely produced 
books which combines a fullness of 
factual matter, indicating. comprehen- 
sive research, with a clear and highly 
readable manner of writing. Reading it 
is not a task but a matter of enjoyment, 
as well as of intellectual and esthetic 
profit. It is characterized by a breadth 
of understanding which includes per- 
ception of Perret’s efforts to form an 
architectural style out of reinforced 
concrete structural elements, as well as 
the conflicting idea of architecture as an 
organism in which forms sympathetic 
to the basic structure are among the 
elements in its design but still remain a 
part, rather than a total, of an archi- 
tecture. It is this last idea which moti- 
vated the best of Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
work, and it is basic to his overwhelm- 
ing and, to my mind, more important 
contribution toward the evolution of an 
architecture of our age. 

This is not meant to minimize the 
contribution of Auguste Perret to this 
architectural end, but I have always 
found his architectural work savored of 
contrivance, or arrangement, as if it 
were designed by a talent submerged 
by the literalness of a theoretician. In 
his case, as in that of the similarly 
motivated Mies Van der Rohe, the 
architectural result tends toward an 
arid classicism, although there is noth- 
ing of contrivance in the work of Van 
der Rohe which, within the highly arbi- 
trary limits of his dictum “‘less is more,” 
attains an esthetic completeness through 
the refinement of his taste and sense of 
proportion as related to the totality of 
his architectural conception. To my 
mind, such an esthetic completeness, 
indicative as it is of an artist in action, 
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to be the final word. When he has to authors of the Christian Church’? 4 
criticize Anton Baumstark and Joseph _(p. 331), or characterize the council of f 
A. Jungmann, S.J., for their insufficient Nicaea simply as “the victory of the: 
knowledge of — indeed, inattention to Gentile-Hellenistic Church over the: 
— the Hebrew background of Christian  Judaeo-Christian sects” (ibid). These, ; 
liturgies, he does so with tact. and other statements like them, are not: 
The debt of Catholic worship to the the product of the Jewish tradition; | 
Israel of old is so deep that Saint John = most of them are but sorry left-overs of 
Chrysostom spoke of the Church’s use _— attempts to force Church history into | 
of the psalter in words like these: “Ifthe | the preconceived scheme of liberal . 


can scarcely be claimed for the later 
work of Auguste Perret. 

To quote Mr Collins, the author of 
this valuable and perceptive book: “‘It 
is generally assumed that Auguste Per- 
ret’s achievement culminated around 
about that significant year 1927, after 
which date his work is of little further 
interest, since, instead of making further 
progress, he degenerated slowly under 


traditional influences until, at the end of 
his life, he was producing more than 
pseudo-classical pastiches’ (page 148). 
While Mr Collins’ judgment is scarcely 
in accord with this “generally assumed” 
opinion, that opinion is relatively close 
to the facts as demonstrated in Perret’s 
later works. 

Some of this is set forth by the author 
and is further evidenced by the numer- 
ous reproductions of photographs which 
round out this presentation of Perret’s 
part in the evolution of the architecture 
of our period. Granting Perret’s esthetic 
limitations, he was unquestionably an 
architect in all of his work, which can 
scarcely be said of his one-time pupil Le 
Corbusier, who, by his own statement, 
fancied himself as a revolutionist rather 
than a builder. 

BARRY BYRNE 
Evanston, Illinois 


THE SACRED BRIDGE. By Eric Wer- 
ner. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1959. $15.00. 

As the main title indicates the spirit 
of the book, so the subtitle, ‘““The Inter- 
dependence of Liturgy and Music in 
Synagogue and Church during the 
First Millenium,” suggests its scope. A 
work of true magnitude, it leaves no 
pertinent problems untouched. Its au- 
thor, Professor of Liturgical Music at 
Hebrew Union College, must have spent 
a lifetime preparing it, for his compe- 
tence is visible on every page. Even a 
glance at his footnotes shows his mas- 
tery; they are as much a delight to read 
as is his text. At home in the world of 
Jewish prayers, Dr Werner is no less 
familiar with the liturgy of Latin and 
Eastern Churches. With the same ease 
with which he draws on contemporary 
literature, he avails himself of patristic 
and rabbinical writings. There is no 
gainsaying his claim that The Sacred 
Bridge is ‘‘the first comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject” (p. xv). 

In spite of his vast learning, or be- 
cause of it, Dr Werner always remains 
the modest scholar. He does not hesitate 
to offer a solution to a puzzling prob- 
lem, yet he never pretends his hypothesis 


faithful keep vigil in the Church, David 
is first, middle, and last. If at dawn any- 
one wishes to sing hymns, David is 
first, middle, and last. At funeral pro- 
cessions and burials . . . , in the holy 
monasteries ..., in the convent of 
virgins . . . David is first, middle, and 
last.”’ On the other hand, a fierce strug- 
gle for the loyalty of an unstable flock, 
attracted by the rites of the Synagogue, 
made the same Church father say: 
“(To the Jews] all [musical] instru- 
ments were permitted ... by God, 
only because of their imbecility, so as 
to spur their lethargic temper to more 
love... and their mind to more 
activity.” 

Instrumental music, not as a sign 
of man’s eminence and creativity but 
as a concession to human carnality, 
is a view difficult for us to grasp, but 
it becomes somewhat understandable 
when one knows that the Fathers dis- 
trusted and despised flute, harp, and 
cymbal because of the dubious role 
they played in pagan mystery cults. 
Still, Chrysostom’s outbursts against 
Jewish “clumsiness of mind” remain 
disappointing, to say the least. Dr 
Werner calls them biased — the atti- 
tude of Orthodox Judaism toward the 
cultic use of instruments was quite sim- 
ilar to that of Christian antiquity — yet 
he adds that Chrysostom ‘‘must have 
had compelling reasons for [his] warn- 
ings’ against imitating Jewish practices 
(p. 189). This is a model of moderation 
and objectivity. 

Throughout the book Dr Werner 
shows profound respect for the Church. 
Of course, he does not speak the way a 
Catholic would. No Catholic would 
hold that there was ever a period ‘“‘when 
Christianity was no more than one Jew- 
ish sect among others” (p. 52) or that 
‘fafter the reconciliation between the 
Church and the Roman Empire, the 
Church regressed to the establishment 
of a replica of the old Temple hier- 
archy” (p. 310). No Catholic would, 
without qualification, call Saint James 
“the brother of Christ” (p. 64), say 
that “the Credo is the centre of the mass” 
(p. 184), speak of the Fathers as “‘the 


Christian theologians. 7 | 
Yet these flaws can in no way ob- | 
scure the warm esteem Dr Werner re- | 
peatedly expresses for the role of the. 
Church. I shall give but one instance, 
In a perfect reading of her mind, he 
says that by concluding all psalms with 
“Glory be to the Father and the Son 
and the Holy Spirit . . .” the Church 
proclaims herself as “‘the de jure heir of ' 
both Temple and Synagogue of Is 
rael.” Then he continues: “Yet he 
Roman Church did not rest here, bu 
faithful to its principle of true catholic- 
ity, has been an inspiring agency to all 
nations that have embraced its doc 
trine. Thus were created, under t 
aegis of the Church, and to its glory. 
many new forms in all the arts, begot 
ten by the respective genii of the man 
countries and languages of its flock’ 
(p. 161). q 
If I have used up most of my alloted 
space by writing on the author rathe 
than on his book, it is because I have 
been as much impressed by his attitud: 
as by his findings. And the findings ar 
many; numerous, too, the surprises — 
that await not only the untaught but 
also the learned reader. To give but a 
few examples: The. folding of hands, 
signifying the worshipper’s submission — 
to God’s will, is an old Jewish gesture 
(p. 5). Some of the prayers for the dead 
are Jewish in origin (p. 47), and the 
dies irae has Hebrew as well as Byzan 
tine antecedents (pp. 252-255). Few, . 
am sure, realize that the Ember Days 
in September reflect the spirit of Rosh 
ha-Shana, while the liturgy of Yom Kip 
pur has left traces in the liturgy of the 
Easter Vigil (pp. 98, 100). There is no 
custom more Roman than the offering 
of Lenten masses at station churches, — 
yet the term statio for the Wednesday — 
and Friday fast seems a direct transla- 
tion of the Hebrew ma‘amad, in tal- 
mudic literature a-fast or supplication — 
day (p. 122). The koinonia, the union — 
Christians have in Christ, makes them 
pronounce the Thrice Holy una voce; 
which again has its parallel in the tal- 
mudic ideal of singing the Shema “with — 
one mouth, one voice” (p. 321)... .-- 
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These random examples are taken 
rom the historical-liturgical part of the 
00k. There is another of musical com- 
yarisons and studies. Moreover, Dr 
Werner not only discusses the influence 
of Hebrew prayer and melody on Chris- 
ian worship, he also gives evidence for 
he Church having affected the liturgy 
of the Synagogue. He speaks of a “‘con- 
tant borrowing and lending,” of various 
“confluences . . . at work in the devel- 
ypment of the liturgies and their ad- 
unct arts” (p. xviii; italics by Dr 
Verner). To the Jewish element in the 
orship of Christians he applies the say- 
ng of Pius XI: “Spiritually, we are 
semites.” No saying describes the 
hristian influence on Jewish worship. 
ut if one sees in it even the faintest 
oreshadowing of that unity which is 
he common, though differently under- 
tood, hope of Church and Synagogue, 
pne may well think of the words of 
echariah, words that are the cul- 
ninating prayer of all Jewish services: 
‘And the Lord shall be King of all the 
parth; on that day shall the Lord be 
One, and His Name shall be One.” 
Tue Rev. Joun M. OEsTERREICHER 
_ The Institute of Fudaeo-Christian Studies 
i Seton Hall University 


4CTES DU TROISIEME CONGRES 
INTERNATIONAL DE MUSIQUE 
SACREE. Paris. Edition du Congres, 23 rue 
Bachelet, 1959. 

“This monumental account of the 
third International Congress of Sacred 
fusic, held in Paris July 1-8, 1957 is 
written in a style that is both scholarly 
and interesting. Complete with statis- 
ics of numbers and names of honored 
ruests, performers and lecturers, it gives 
brograms, descriptions, and pictures of 
every major event. For those who found 
t impossible to attend at all, or could 
1ot attend the multiple simultaneous 
berformances, here is a satisfactory ac- 
fount giving invaluable information to 
brganists, choir directors, and singers. 

- The book is divided into six sections: 
1) Attendance lists of those who hon- 
pred the congress by their presence or 
upport; the 1318 musical delegates 
broken down into categories of 935 men 
ind 383 women. (2) Twenty pages of 
xcellent photography. (3) More than 
00 pages devoted to summaries of the 
ectures and discussions. (4) The wishes 
nd resolutions sent to the Holy Father 
1 filial homage and respect. (5) Com- 
ents of th epress and musical reviews. 
6) A tabulated index and table of con- 
ents. 


The chronicle tells of the opening talk 
by His Excellency Emile Blanchet, 
Bishop of Lero and rector of I’Institut 
Catholique de Paris. He stated the 
principles which inspired the Commit- 
tee to organize the congress: “To study 
and commentate by example, the en- 
cyclical Musicas Sacrae Disciplina.” The 
vice presidents of the Congress were 
Monsignor Maillet, known to Ameri- 
cans as the director of the Little Singers 
of Paris, and Monsieur Le Guennant, 
director of L’Jnstitut de Paris.” In con- 
cluding, Bishop Blancket called the 
Congress “‘the congress of the Ency- 
clical—the congress of the call to the 
quality of Sacred Music.” 

This third congress on sacred music 
produced an ensemble of important 
analyses of this pontifical document. 
The preceding congresses in Rome in 
1950 and in Vienna in 1954 had already 
demonstrated the vitality of the music 
of the Church. The congress in Paris 
manifested the fruit of a great musical 
renaissance and synthesized the work 
of our creative period of sacred music, 
where France holds an incontestable 
place of honor. 

It is interesting to note the place of 
prominence given to the famous Ward 
Method under the competent direction 
of Mademoiselle Hertz, French repre- 
sentative of Mrs Justine Ward. As the 
method is universally used in the French 
schools it was not surprising to hear that 
the “‘Ward Singers” sang at the opening 
mass on the Feast of the Visitation—the 
schola under the direction of Dom 
Gajard, oss and M. Le Guennant, with 
Marcel Dupré at the great organ of 
Saint-Sulpice. Of further interest to 
Americans was the appearance of Berj 
Zamkochian (former student of the 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music in 
Newton Summer Sessions,) in an im- 
pressive organ recital at the Church of 
Saint Francis Xavier. Father Cletus 
Madsen, President of the National 
Catholic Music Education Association, 
gave a very fine account of sacred music 
in the United States. Professor Eric 
Werner of the Jewish Institute of New 
York made some startling discoveries 
about the musical notations found in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Father Francis Hajtas 
of New Orleans gave an interesting ac- 
count of Hungarian religious ~songs. 
Father Richard Curtin represented the 
archdiocese of New York. 

The series of solemn high masses were 
a daily means of teaching participation 
in liturgical prayer. It was here that all 
the lines of orientation converged- 


musicological, esthetic, liturgical, and 
pastoral. 

Polyphony was performed from Dufay 
to Litaize, exemplifying all forms per- 
mitted by the encyclical. In the words 
of Monsignor Romita (President of the 
Italian Federation of Pueri Cantores) 
“the third congress opened new hori- 
zons to composers, organists, choir 
masters and singers on the road to 
progress which the new _ encyclical 
encourages.” 

The séance on the third day, given 
entirely to the chant, seemed to be the 
sovereign triumph of Gregorian. It was 
appropriate that this should take place 
in the capital of the country where 
Solesmes has done so much for the 
restoration of the chant. 

At this session Dom Gajard, oss, 
spoke of the artistic and religious values 
always present in Gregorian chant. 
With conviction, he explained the equa- 
tion which exists between the chant and 
the spiritual life. ““The chant is indis- 
solubly united to prayer, to the great, 
liturgical, official prayer of the Church.” 
The following outline will give an in- 
troduction to his talk, which should be 
read in its entirety. (1) The Chant is 
verbal, bound to words. It has no ex- 
istence without words. (2) It is in Latin, 
completely dependent melodically and 
rhythmically upon the Latin word 
which it brings into relief by the spiritual 
lighthouse of the accents and the gentle 
sweetness of its falling melodies. (3) It 
is homophonic-unison — allowing us to 
hear the words, whereas polyphony, 
that of the Renaissance in particular, 
relegated the text to second place, 
sometimes making it incomprehensible. 
(4) It is social —has an element of 
unity — it is the song of the people. (5) 
It is old — it has stood the test of time 
and the caprices of the world; it has 
traversed the centuries always above 
and beyond the tastes and theories of 
the day. (6) It is anonymous — we know 
nothing of those who have written the 
chant. It belongs to the Church tradi- 
tionally and has been consecrated by 
her. It is impersonal, universal, and by 
that the ideal principle of the commun- 
ion of men—all men among them- 
selves and with God. 

It is a mark of the catholicity of the 
congress and the encyclical that an 
interest analogous to that of the Latin 
Church was shown in the Churches of 
the East. Professor Wellesz of Oxford and 
Father Bartolmeo di Salvo of the monas- 
tery of Grottaferrata gave proof that the 
greatest specialists have dedicated them- 
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selves to the work of restoring the mas- 
terpieces of the Orient. An important 
place was given to the study of the Jew- 
ish origin of our Christian culture, as 
Pius XII had encouraged historical, 
musicological research on this subject. 
One of the most agitated séances was 
devoted to the organ, where a heated 
discussion about electronic organs ended 
in temporary foleration where necessity 
forces the use of electronics. Seventy-five 
pages of the account are devoted to this 
argument. 

On the 2nd of July at Versailles, M. 
Joseph Samson, choir master of the 
chapel of the Cathedral of Dijon, gave 
the delegated of the congress an unfor- 
gettable talk on ‘‘The notion of quality 
and the renewal of French religious 
contemporary music.” The congress 
was hardly over when the news of his 
sudden death was heard. M. Samson 
had agreed to speak on “‘the testament 
of an old man who has never separated 
his work from his prayer — the testa- 
ment of an old man who has sinned 
much — but who has never looked on 
his work except as a means of salvation.” 

At the séance M. Samson was heard 
by an audience which was exceptionally 
attentive and sensitive to the message of 
this old man, who had for so long been 
the servant of sacred music. We will end 
this account with quotations from his 
final talk. ‘‘Easy success is a meager 
pittance given mercifully to medioc- 
rity.” “If the singing is not there to 
make me pray, let it be silent tumult, 
let the singers keep quiet.” “‘If the sing- 
ing lacks the value of the silence which 
it has broken, let it give back the si- 
lence.” ‘‘A work of art acts only through 
its Giaality. ” “Quality, quality not the 
easy” . “Care-quality-love.” 

MoTHER JOSEPHINE MorGAN 
Director: Pius X School of Liturgical Music 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 


APPROACH TO CHRISTIAN SCULP- 
TURE. By Dom Hubert van Zeller, O'S B. 
New York. Sheed & Ward. 1959. $3.75. 
Monks, according to the rule, al- 
ternate spiritual endeavours with physi- 
cal labor. In one of Huysman’s novels, 
there is a Trappist who relaxes from 
meditation by assisting sows in their 
birth pains. van Zeller, Benedictine 
author and expert on spirituality, gives 
us, in this new book, an insight into his 
own brand of manual avocation. Men of 
the world mostly envisage art as an 
escape into the spiritual. van Zeller 
plunges from the metaphysical that is 
his daily fare into art as a material ob- 


ject that both implies and excites the 
senses. His approach never strays away 
from the objet d’art envisaged as an 
object, severely shuns the dubious realm 
one could dub the fourth dimension of 
art. 

The title is to be understood in its 
narrower sense. ‘‘Someone hacking at a 
lump of stone” is van Zeller’s descrip- 
tion of the sculptor. Stone itself is the 
leit-motiv that runs through the book. 
Its weight, its grain, its density, dictate 
laws that freeze inspiration within the 
stony chunk. As the reproductions are 
all of carvings by the author, it is easy 
to check where it is that his intense 
respect of the material leads him. There 
is little doubt that any one of his finished 
carvings looks very much like the origi- 
nal block of stone it started from. 

The most intense part of the book 
treats of sculpture in the making, under- 
stood in its narrower sense of substract- 
ing from the quarried block. Punctuat- 
ing the unchecked monologue, carrying 
the mind along the very rhythm of 
muscular exertion, one seems to hear 
the unevenly spaced strokes of mallet 
on chisel. Less exciting is van Zeller 
when he sizes and labels sculpture as a 
finished product, when he aims to but- 
tress his own workman’s creed with 
facts culled out of the history of art. In 
the few pages devoted to the centuries 
that saw the rise of our Occidental 
tradition forced simplifications bypass 
some minor truths. Such dissimilar 
masterpieces as are the Laocoon and the 
Venus of Milo are lumped together as 
being both ‘‘in the Greek manner.” The 
definition of the Byzantine style as 
linear manages astonishingly to dismiss 
Hagia Sophia, perhaps the most con- 
vincing and noblest among man-created 
volumes. 

Being both a monk and a sculptor, 
van Zeller may speak with authority on 
the subject of Christian sculpture, sculp- 
ture as an accessory to the cult. He 
sees its golden age in a medieval past 
where priest, artist, and parishioner, 
all thought as one. A stone-lover and a 
purist at his craft, van Zeller remains 
acutely uneasy however when con- 
fronted with the unbridled richness of 
forms in these ancient arts. Gothic 
polychromy is only grudgingly ac- 
knowledged. Understatement is taken 
for granted as a mark of good breeding 
and of good art. Spanish saints, sculp- 
tured it is true, but also gessoed, gold- 
leafed and painted, with dolls’ eyes and 
human eyelashes the bloody flagellated 
Christs dressed in velvet, and the Do- 


lorosas in mourning weeds holding lace 
handkerchiefs to glass tears, that o 
contacts in Mexican village chapels, 
are curtly dismissed: ‘‘It is not the fun 
tion of sculpture to elicit gasps of su 
prise, waves of nostalgia, transports 


grief.” | 
As concerns modern art, van Zeller’s| 
position is mildly conservative. In his: 
case as in ours, scanning honestly what: 
texts on the subject have come frome 
Rome results in honest puzzlement. Het 
accepts mild distortion from the model: 
as in the nature of art, a distortion? 
mostly brought about by the nature of! 
the material. He has little to say about! 
distortions born of vision and of passion. 
Mild as his attitude may be, and be-. 
cause of that very mildness, it may well! 
carry weight with clerics more con-. 
servative than he. Priests who still shop: 
for ‘‘saints’’ out of the pages of religious: 
goods catalogues may feel ea | 
to contact sculptors directly. To look at 
van Zeller’s own carvings, partaking 
unabashedly of the nature of stone, aul 
flaunting each stroke of the chisel, , 
makes clear the fact that plaster, aftert 
all, is not the noblest of media in which 
to aie God. 
JEAN CHARLOT 
University of Hawaii : 
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LE LIVRE DE L’ARCHITECTURE: 
MODERNE. By Michel Ragon. Paris. 
Robert Laffont. 1958. 
This is a book for the layman who 
may shy from more technical explana- 
tions of today’s architecture. Michel 
Ragon writes in a breezy style whi 
explains much that may have puzzled: 
the layman, and even the architect. He: 
entertains strong convictions but gives: 
sane reasons for his opinions. 
The subject matter is varied. We hav 
chapters on the folklore of modern arc 
tecture, the influence of the enginee 
the history of modern architecture, ete 
An invigorating chapter deals with t 
opponents of “‘modern architecture’ 
then there are considerations of religio 
art and architecture. Pen-portraits 
famous architects, from Frank Lloy 
Wright to Richard Neutra, and a cha 
ter which gives a resumé of architecture: 
in twenty countries, complete this fasci-- 
nating survey of “architecture mod-: 
ere.” 


FEW days ago te celebrated the Oay on 

which the Lord twas born of the Jets; to=0ay 
we are celebrating the day on twhich He tas 
adored by the Gentiles. For salvation is of 


ends of the earth. Thus, too, on the first day the shepherds 
adored; tozday, the Magi. Angels announced Him to the 
former; a star, to the latter. When they satv the King of 
heaven on earth, both learned from heaven that there tas 
glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace to men of 
good mill. For He is our peace who hath made both one. 
Thus already as an infant hen He twas born and announced, 
did He manifest Himself as that celebrated Cornerstone, 
already in the very beginning of His Nativity Oid He appear 
as such. Already was He beginning to join together in 
Himself trvo walls coming from different directions: He 
was leading the shepherds from Judea and the Magi from 
the East, that He might make the tro in Himself into one 
new man, making peace;... peace to those that tere afar 
off, and peace to those that were nigh. And so, too, those 
approaching on the day itself from close by, and these 
coming to-day from afar off, signified tro days to be 
celebrated by posterity, though they both sarv the one 
Light of the tvorld. 


Saint Augustine, Sermon on the Epiphany (Ben. no. 199) - 
(Ancient Christian Writers, No. 15: Saint Augustine: Sermons 
for Christmas and Epiphany, trans. by Thomas C. Lawler. 
Newman Press. Westminster, Maryland. 1952. pg. 154.) 


Liturgical Arts wishes its friends a blessed Netw Year 
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At St. Bernadette’s Church 
the title of dedication was 
given visual expression in 
stone sculpture on the ex- 
terior. St. Bernadette kneels 
on the stone plynth support- 
ing the roof covering the 
drive, while the figure of 
Our Lady in the grotto 
adorns the facade. 


St. Bernadette’s Church, Silver Spring, Maryland 
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: Johnson & Boutin, Architects; Gleb Der 


Reverend 
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RAMBUSCH 


40 WEST 13th STREET 
NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 
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Gilles Beaugrand 


ING OrRTEsOURIA AED 


Silversmiths 


846 de L’Epée Avenue, Montreal 8, P.Q., Canada 
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WILLET 


SALINE D GUA s 
STUDIOS 


ALSO 


CEMENT WINDOWS 
AND 


SCULPTURED GOLD WINDOWS 


3900 Girard Avenue 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania 
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ARTIST 
DESIGNER CRAFTSMAN 


58 WEST 15 STREET 


NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 


VUES DUVAL 


Vestments 
designed 
according to 
“ample” norms 


Church interiors and appurtenances designed for 
artistic unity, with original works of sacred art 
and handicraft. 


marywood studios 


ROBERT W. BONNETTE, director 
P. O. Box 95 
Northfield, Vermont 
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CLASSIFIED DIRECTORY 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


BOOKS 
The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota. 


CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., 252 Huntington Avenue, Boston 15, 
Massachusetts. 


DECORATORS 
Liskowiak Studios of ecclesiastical art, 2917 South 46 Street, 
Milwaukee 19, Wisconsin. 


Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. Designers, 
Decorators and Craftsmen. 


Robert Robbins, 1755 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. Decorators, designers and craftsmen. 


DESIGNERS 
Guild Hall Studios, Metal craftsmen, 141 Bridle Way, Paramus, 
New Jersey. 


Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Designers and craftsmen of church interiors since 1887. Precious 
metals, enamels, mosaic, glass, ceramics, vestments. 


GREGORIAN CHANT TEXTBOOKS 


The Catholic Education Press, 620 Michigan Avenue, N.E., 
Washington 17, D. C. New music books and charts for ele- 
mentary schools, by Justine Ward. 


SILVERSMITHS 
Gilles Beaugrand, Inc., 846 De L’Epée Street, Montreal, P. Q., 
Canada. Designer and craftsman of sacred vessels. 
Brom, Drift 15, Utrecht, Holland. 
Louis Féron, 139 West 54th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Louis F. Glasier, 143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


STAINED GLASS 


Charles J. Connick Associates, 9 Harcourt Street, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Cummings Studios (Harold W. Cummings), 475 Francisco 
Street, San Francisco 11, California. 

Jean-Jacques Duval, 58 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
T. C. Esser Co., 3107 West Galena Street, Milwaukee 8, 
Wisconsin. 

Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boulevard, Saint Louis, 
Missouri. 

Adrian Hamers Inc., 18 Murray Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
Frederic L. Leuchs, Inc., 58 West 15 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Conrad Pickel Studio, Route 4, Box 790, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 
Rambusch, 40 West 13 Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee 14, 
Wisconsin. 

Henry Lee Willet, 3900 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Pennsy!- 
vania. 


STATUES 
Carl Moser Co., 11 East 47 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


VESTMENTS 


Marywood Studios, P. O. Box 95, Northfield, Vermont. 
‘Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, Nyack, N. Y. 
Katharine Morgan Terry, 102 Prince Street, Bordentown, 
New Jersey. 


Henrz Daniel-Kops 


adds another magnificent chapter 
to his monumental history of the Church. . . 


THE CHURCH 
IN THE 
DARK AGES 


Six turbulent centuries of the Catholic world — cen- 
turies which saw the fall of the Roman Empire, 
Barbarian uprisings, Islamic conquests, Byzantium’s 
golden age and the rise of Charlemagne — come 
vividly to life in this truly magnificent history. 


“This brilliant and dramatic survey of the period 
from Saint Augustine to Gregory VII is surely the 
most informative and interesting account of those 
little-known centuries which has yet been written. 
.. . The book is a masterpiece of scholarship crammed 
with information, enriched with discriminating inter- 
pretation and narrated with dramatic vividness. . 

It is a must for the historian and will prove fascinating 
reading for anyone interested in the past.” 

F. J. GALLAGHER, S.J., Best Sellers 


A companion volume 


CATHEDRAL AND 
CRUSADE 


Studies of the Medieval Church, 1050-1350 


By Henri Daniel-Rops 


The author presents these centuries as the record of 
the full life of the whole Christian people in an age 
that saw the rise of Norman and Gothic architecture; 
the birth of the universities; the development of 
Christian philosophy and theology; the advance of 
material civilization; and, above all, the conversion 
of northern, central, and eastern Europe. 


$10.00 each at bookstores or postpaid from 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
300 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Liv ] 


STERLING SILVER 


MONSTRANCE 


Custom designed on 
TRIUNE THEME 


SUMMIT 
STUDIOS 


CRAFTSMEN IN LITURGICAL ART METALS SINCE 1905 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
233 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Jeweled ciborium 


Gift of Congressman and Mrs. Edwin B. Dooley 
to the Men of Aquinas House at Dartmouth College 
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LOUIS F. GLASIER 


143 East 54 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
PLaza 3-5929 


Baptistry grill, of bronze with black walnut inserts 


Saint Martin’s Church, Buffalo, New York 


ARMENTO METAL ARTS COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AND CRAFTSMEN 


257 East Delavan Avenue, Buffalo 8, New York 
(SUmmer 2211) 


The Very Reverend Leo A. Geary, pastor 


Backus, Crane and Love, architects— Buffalo, New York 


LITURGIGAL ARTS 


IFIGIOVS, 16) Velie 


Published by the Pontificial Commision 
‘of Sacred Art, Rome 


The forthcoming issue will contain illustrations 
and articles dealing with the evolution of re- 
ligious art and architecture in the United States, 
by: Robert Bonnette, Emil Frei, Frank Kac- 
marcik, Maurice Lavanoux, Robert Rambusch, 
The Reverend Edward J. Sutfin (Texts are in 
Italian and English) 


$2.50 a copy 
Coptes can be ordered directly from: 


Litureican Arts Society, Inc. 


7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(Please send check with your order.) 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 
24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 
1933, AND JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, 
Section 233) SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, AND CIRCULATION OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 
1959. 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; Editor: None. Managing 
editor: Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 17, N. Y.; 
Business manager: Maurice Lavanoux, 7 East 42 Street, New York 
LIN We 

2. The owner is Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 7 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 percent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
gages, or other securities are: None. 


4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corpora- 


Outdoor statue of Saint Francis of Assisi 


Hand hammered bronze—repoussé— 5’ 6” tion for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two 
paragraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
. i d conditions under which stockholders and security 

w Jerse circumstances an 
Franciscan Fa thers, Beach HN Ne J Y holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
Ricker and Axt, architects hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 


fide owner. 
MAURICE LAVANOUX 
Managing Editor 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day of September, 1959. 


ADRIAN HAMERS, Inc [Seal] HILDA C. LARSON 


(My commission expires March 30, 1961) 
18 Murray Street, New York TA ANE NS 


(BEekman 3-1916— 1854) 
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MOSAIC 


Church of the 


Immaculate Conception 


isconsin 


Milwaukee, W 


The Reverend David Ryan, pastor 


Brust and Brust, architects 
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DECORATION 


STAINED GLASS 


MOSAICS 


Bernard O. Gruenke 


Iisconsin 


CONRAD SCHMITT STUDIOS 


1325 South 43 Street, Milwaukee, W 
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